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HISTORY. 


Havine at .ength succeeded in obtaining some addi- 
tional materials for this department, for the want of which 
we were under the necessity of suspending it, we now 
resume it, and hope hereafter regularly to continue it. 

We have already given some scattered fragments of 
certain ancient heathen writers, as we chanced to find 
them in one historian and another; but inasmuch as it 
has been our good fortune to obtain a work in which 
these various fragments are collected and systematized,* 
we prefer giving our readers a more full and regular view 
of these rare and curious documents. [*or, it is our de- 
termination to furnish every branch of knowledge on the 
largest and most comprehensive scale, and to render our 
work the fullest source of information on every subject 
upon which it treats; insomuch that it will be the source 
whither not only people in general, but students, will re- 
sort for rare and valuable information—information which 
it would require no little research elsewhere to obtain. 
As stated in our prospectus, we intend to furnish the 
substance of universal knowledge, comprised in thou- 
sands of volumes ; thereby affording every individual who 
will take the pains to follow us through our little sheet 
from week to week, the essence of that general informa- 
tion which it would require one’s whole time to acquire, 
were it not for some publication on the plan of this. 

Having premised this, let us proceed to the antique 
fragments of which we have already spoken. We shall 
commence with those of Sanchoniatho, who was con- 
sidered the most ancient writer of the heathen world. 
He wrote his history in the Phenician language, the 
materials for which he collected from the archives of the 
Grecian cities. This history was translated into Greek 
by Philo Byblius, and preserved by Eusebius. 

This ancient writer supposes that the beginning of 
things was a dark, dense, breezy air, and a Chaos per- 
turbed and black as Erebus; and that these were bound- 
less, and for many ages void of form. But when this 
wind became enamoured of Chaos, and a union between 
them occurred, that union was called Pothos, which was 
he beginning of the creation.+ But Chaos knew not its 
»wn production. From its embrace with the wind was 
generated Mét, called by some, Ilus (Mud.) From this 
sprung all the seed of the creation, and the generation 
{the universe. The first animals were without sensa- 
jon. From these were produced intelligent animals, 
called Zophasemin, or overseers of the heavens. They 
were formed in the shape of an egg. From Mét shone 
forth the sun, the moon, and the stars. When the air 
began to send forth light, by its fiery influence on the 
sea and earth, winds and clouds and great defiuxions 
and torrents of the heavenly waters were produced. 
And when they were thus separated, and carried out of 
their proper places by the heat of the sun, and all met 
again in the air, and were dashed against each other, 
thunder and lightning were the result. At the sound of 
the thunder, the beforementioned intelligent animals 
were roused, and, startled by the noise, moved about, 





* Entitled “ Ancient Fragments,” &c. by Isaac Preston Cory, 

sq. 

t Among the heathen, especially the Pheenicians, this union was 
symbolised hy an egg enfolded by a serpent, which disjunctively 
represented Chaos and ther, but, united, the hermaphrodite first 
principle of the universe. Cupid or Pothos. 


both on the land and in the sea. ‘These things,” says 
he, “‘ were found written in the cosmogony of Taautus, 
and in his commentaries, and were drawn from his ob- 
servations and the natural signs which by his penetra- 
tion he perceived and discovered, and with which he has 
enlightened us.” 

He afterwards mentions the names of the winds, Notus, 
Boreas, and the rest, and makes the following epilogue: 
‘« But these first men consecrated the productions of the 
earth, and judged them gods, and worshipped those 
things upon which they themselves lived, and all their 
posterity, and all before them; to these they made liba- 
tions and sacrifices. Such were the devices of their 
worship in accordance with the narrowness of their 
souls.” 

‘Of the wind Colpias, and his wife Baau, which is 
interpreted Night, were begotten two mortal men, AZon 
and Protogonus so called: and AZon discovered food 
from trees. The immediate descendants of these were 
called Genus and Genea, and they dwelt in Phenicia: 
and when there were great droughts, they stretched 
forth their hands to heaven towards the Sun; for him 
they supposed to be God, the only Lord of heaven, call- 
ing him Beelsamin, which in the Pheenician dialect sig- 
nifies Lord of heaven, but among the Greeks is equiva- 
lent to Zeus. Afterwards by Genus, the son of A®on, 
and Protogonus, were begotten mortal children, whose 
names were Phos, Pur, and Phlox. These found out 
the method of producing fire by rubbing pieces of wood 
against each other, and taught men the use thereof. 
These begat sons of vast bulk and height, whose names 
were conferred upon the mountains which they occupi- 
ed: thus from them Cassius, and Libanus, and Antiliba- 
nus, and Brathu received their names. Memrumus and 
Hypsuranius were the issue of these men by connexion 
with their mothers; the women of those times, without 
shame, having intercourse with any men whom they 
might chance to meet. Hypsuranius inhabited Tyre: 
and he invented huts constructed of reeds and rnshes, 
and the papyrus. And he fell into enmity with his bro- 
ther Usous, who was the inventor of clothiwg for the 
body, which he made of the skins of the wild beasts 
which he could catch. And when there were violent 
storms of rain and wind, the trees about. Tyre being rub- 
bed against each other, took fire, and all the forest in the 
neighbourhood was consumed. And Usous having ta- 
ken a tree, and broken off its boughs, was the first who 
dared venture on the sea. And he consecrated two pil- 
lars to Fire and Wind, and worshipped them, and pour- 
ed out upon them the blood of the wild beasts he took iu 
hunting: and when these men were dead, those that re- 
mained consecrated to them rods, and worshipped the 
pillars, and held anniversary feasts in honour of them. 
And in times long subsequest to these, were born of the 
race of Hypsuranius, Agreus and Halicus, the inventors 
of the arts of hunting and fishing, from whom huntsmen 
derive their names. Of these were begotten two brothers 
who discovered iron, and the forging thereof. One of 
these called Chrysor, who is the same with Hephestus, 
exercised himself in words, and charms, and divinations; 
and he invented the hook, and the bait, and the fishing 
line, and boats of a light construetion; and he was the 
first of all men that sailed. Wherefore he was worship- 
ped after his death as a god, under the name of Diami- 
chius. And it is said that his brothers invented the art 
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of building walls with bricks. Afterwards, of this race 
were born ‘two youths, one of whom was called Technites, 
the other, Geinus Autochthon. ‘These discovered the 
method of mingling stubble with the loam of bricks, and 
of baking them in the sun: they were also the inventors 
of tiling. By these were begotten others, of whom one 
was named Agrus, the other Agrouerus or Agrotes, of 
whom in Pheenicia there was a statue held in the high- 
est veneration, and a temple drawn by yokes of oxen: 
and at Byblus he is called, by way of eminence, the 
greatest of the gods. These added to the houses, courts 
and porticos and crypts. Husbandmen and suchas hunt 
with dogs, likewise derive their origin from them. They 
are called Aleta and Titans. From these were descend- 
ed Amynus and Magus, who taught men to construct 
villages and tend flocks. By these were begotten Misor 
and Sydyc, that is, Well- freed and Just ; and they dis- 
covered the use of salt. From Misor descended Taautus, 
who invented the writing of the first letters: him the 
Egyptians called Thoor, the Alexandrians Thoyth, and 
the Greeks Hermes. From Sydyc descended the Dios- 
curi, or Cabiri, or Corybantes, or Samothraces: these 
first built a ship complete. From these descended 
others, who were the discoverers of medicinal herbs, and 
of the cure of poisons and of charms. Contemporary 
with these was one Elioun, called Hypsistus, (the Most 
High.) and his wife named Beruth; and they dwelt about 
Byblus. From these sprang Epigeus or Autochton, 
whom they afterwards called Ouranus (Heaven;) so that 
from him, that element which is over us, by reason of 
its excellent beauty, is named heaven: and he had a 
sister of the same parents, who was called Ge (Earth,) 
and by reason of her beauty, the earth was called by the 
same name. Hypsistus, the father of these, having 
been killed in a conflict with wild beasts, was conse- 
erated, and his children offered to him libations and 
sacrifices. But Ouranus succeeding to the kingdom of 
his father, contracted a marriage with his sister Ge, and 
had by her four sons; Llus, who is called Cronus, and 
Betylus, and Dagon, which signifies bread-corn, and 
Atias. But by other wives Ouranus had many childre 
at which Ge being vexed and jealous of him, so reproach- 
ed him that they separated; notwithstanding which, 
Ouranus fercibly returned to her again whenever he 
chose. he fikewise attempted to kill the children that 
he had by her; but Ge often defended herself by the 
of auxiliary powers. 


aid 


‘But when Cronus, the son of Ouranus, had attained 
manhood, being advised and assisted by Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, who was his secretary, ‘he opposed his father, in 
revenge for the indignities offered to his mother. Cro- 
nus h ad two children, Persephone and Athena, the former 
of whom died a virgin. By the advice of Athena and 
Hermes, Cronus made a scimetar and a spear of iron. 
Then Hermes addressed the allies of Cronus with magic 
words, and excited in them an ardent desire to make war 
against Ouranus in behalf of Ge. Cronus having thus 
overcome Ouranus in battle, drove him from his king- 
dom, and succeeded him in the imperial power. In the 
battle, a well beloved concubine of Ouranus was made 
prisoner, who was pregnant, and whom Cronus bestowed 
in marriage upon his brother Dagon. When the child 
was born, she named him Demarous. 


* After these events, Cronus surrounded his habita- 
tion with a wall, and founded Byblus, the first city of 
Pheenicia. Having conceived a suspicion of his brother 
Atlas, he, by the advice of Hermes, threw him into a deep 
cavern in the earth, and buried him. 


‘About this time, the descendants of the Dioscuri 
having built some light and other more complete ships, 
put to sea, and being cast away over against Mount Cas- 
sius, there consecrated a temple. 

‘ The auxiliaries of Cronus or Ilus were called Eloeim, 
being so called after Cronus. Cronus having a son call- 
ed Sadidus, dispatched him with his own sword, because 
he held him in suspicion. In like manner he beheaded 
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his daughter; insomuch that the gods were astonished 
at his disposition. 

‘‘In process of time, whilst Ouranus was still in ban- 
ishment, he sent his virgin daughter Astarte, with two 
other of her sisters, Rhea and: Dione, to cut off Cronus 
by treachery. But Cronus took the damsels and mar- 
ried them, notwithstanding they were his sisters. When 
Ouranus understood this, he sent Eimarmene and Hora, 
with other auxiliaries, to make war against Cronus; but 
Cronus won the affections of these also, and detained 
them with himself. 

‘* Moreover, the god Ouranus devised Betulia, con- 
triving stones that moved as having life. 

‘By Astarte, Cronus had seven daughters called 
Pitanides, or Artemides. By Rhea he had seven sons, 
the youngest of whom was consecrated from his birth. 
Also by Dione he had daughters. And again, by Astarte 
he had two other sons, Pothos and Eros. 

* Dagon, after he found out bread-corn and the plough, 
was called Zeus Arotrius. To Sydyc, who was called 
the just, one of the Titanides bare Asclepius, and to 
Cronus there were born also in Pere three sons, Cronus 
bearing the same name with his father, and Zeus, Belus, 
and Apollo. Contemporary with these were Pontus, 
and 'Typhon, and Nereus, the father of Pontus. From 
Pontus descended Sidon, (who, by the excellence of her 
singing, first invented the hymns of odes or praises:) and 
Poseidon. ‘To Demarous was born Melicarthus, who 
is called Heracles. 

** Ouranus then made war against Pontus, but after- 
wards relinquishing the attack, he attached himself to 
Demarous, when Demarous invaded Pontus: but Pontns 
put him to flight, and Demarous vowed a sacrifice for 
his escape. In the thirty-second year of his power and 
reign, [lus, who is Cronus, having laid an ambuscade for 
his father Ouranus in a certain place situated in the mid- 
dle of the earth, when he had got him into his hands dis- 
membered him over against the fountains and the rivers. 
I'here Ouranus was consecrated, and his spirit was se- 
parated, and the blood of his parts flowed into the foun- 
tains and waters of the rivers; and the place which was 
the scene of this transaction, is shewed even to this 
day. 


(Then our historian after some other things goes on 
thus :) 

‘* But Astarte, called the greatest, and Demarous nam- 
ed Zeus, and Adodus, who is entitled the king of gods, 
reigned over the country by the consent of Cronus: and 
Astarte put upon her head, as the mark of her sovereign- 

ty, a bull’s head: and travelling about the habitable 
world, she found a star falling through the air, which 
she took up, and consecrated in the holy island of Tyre: 

and the Pheenicians say that Astarte is the same as 
Aphrodite. 

‘Moreover, Cronus visiting the different regions of 
the habitable world, gave to his daughter Athena the 
kingdom of Attica; and when there happened a plague 
with a great mortality, Cronus offered up his only be- 
gotten son as a sacrifice to his father Ouranus, and cir- 
cumcised himself, and compelled his allies to do the 
same: and not long afterwards he consecrated after his 
death another of his sons, called Muth, whom he had by 
Rhea: this (Muth) the Phenicians esteem the same as 
death and Pluto. After these things, Cronus gave the 
city of Byblus to the goddess Baaltis, which is Dione, 
and Berytus to Poseidon, and to the Caberi, who were 
husbandmen and fishermen: and they consecrated the 
remains of Pontus at Berytus. 

‘‘ But before these things, the god Taautus, having por- 
trayed Ouranus, represented also the countenances of 
the gods Cronus and Dagon, and the sacred characters 
of the elements. He contrived also for Cronus the en- 
sign of his royal power, having four eyes in the parts be- 
fore and in the parts behind, two of them closing as in 
sleep ; and upon their shoulders four wings, two in the 
act of flying, and two reposing as ut rest. And thie 
symbol] was, that Cronus whilst he slept was watching, 
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and reposed whilst he was awake. And ia like manner 
with respect to the wings, that he was flying whilst he 
rested, yet rested whilst he flew. But for the other gods 
there were two wings only to each upon his shoulders, 
to intimate that they flew under the controul of Cronus ; 

and there were also two wings upon the head, the one 
as a symbol of the intellectual part, the mind, and the 
other for the sense. 

« And Cronus visiting the country of the south, gave | 
all Egypt to the god Taautus, that it might be his king- | 
dom. 

« These things, says he, the Caberi, the seven sons of | 
Sydye, and their eighth brother Asclepius, first set down | 
in the records in obedience to the commands of the god 
‘Taautus. | 

« All these things the son of Thabion, the first Hiero- | 
phant of all among the Pheenicians, allegorized and mix- | 
ed up with the occurrences and accidents of nature and 
the world, and delivered to the priests and prophets, the 
superintendents of the mysteries: and they, perceiving 
the rage for these allegories increase, delivered them to 
their successors, and to foreigners: of whom one was 
[siris, the inventor of the three letters, the brother of 
Chna, who is called the first Phoenician.’ 








MYTHOLOGY. 





Nor having been furnished by our correspondent, for 
some time past, with an article for this department of 
our paper, and being unwi ling to defer it longer, we 
again assume the task of preparing one ourselves. We 
will therefore introduce to the notice of our readers the 
goddess Diana. 





DIANA. 


This goddess was the daughter of Jupiter and Latona, 
and the twin sister ot A pollo. She represents the moon, 
as does Apollo the sun. The story of her birth is as 
follows. 

So great was the beauty of her mother Latona. that | 
Jupiter became enamoured of her, which excited the 
jealousy of Juno, who caused her to be expelled from 
heaven; and, not content with this, she obliged Terra by 
an oath ite give her no habitation; in addition to which, 
she let loose upon her the serpent Python, to annoy her 
shea er she went. But Neptune raised for her recep- 
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tion the island of Delos from the bosom of the deep: 
and here it was that Diana was born. 

Diana was the goddess of hunting. She is represent- 
ed in the cut with a bow in one hand, and an arrow in the 
other, a quiver of arrows appended to her shoulder, the 
skin of a deer fastened to her breast. 

Diana was a virgin, observing perpetual chastity. Be- 
cause Acteon, the son of Aristeus, the famous hunts- 
man, saw her while she was bathing, he was transformed 
into a deer, and was afterwards torn in pieees by dogs. 
And when about to be violated by Alpheus, she fled to 
her nymphs, and so besmeared herself and them with 
dirt, that when he came, he could not distinguish her 
from the rest; whereby she escaped pollution. 

** Diana is called Triformis and Tergemina, because, 
though she is but one goddess, yet she has three differ- 
as well as three different offices. In the 
heavens she is called Luna; on the earth she is named 
Diana; and in hell she is called Hecate or Proserpine. 
In the heavens she enlightens every thing by her rays; 
on the earth she keeps under her power all wild beasts 
by her bow and her dart; and in hell she keeps all the 
ghosts and spirits in subjection to her by her power and 
authority. 

**funa had a lover who was named Endymion, and he 
was courted by her, insomuch that to kiss him, she de- 
scended out of heaven, and came to the mountain Lat- 
mus, or Lathynius, in Caria; he lay condemed to an 
eternal sleep by Jupiter, because, when he was taken 
into heaven, he attempted to make love to Juno. In 
reality, Endymion was a famous astronomer, who first 
described the course of the moon, and he is represented 
sleeping, because he contemplated nothing but the 
planetary motions. 

“Hecate may be derived from [hekathen] eminus ; be- 
cause the moon darts her rays or arrows afar off. The 
Athenians, every new moon, made a sumptuous supper 
for her in the streets, which was eaten in the night by the 
poor people of the city. They say that she was exces- 
sively tall, her head was covered with frightful snakes in- 
stead of hair, and her feet were like serpents. She was 
represented encompassed with dogs; because that ani- 
mal was sacred to her; and Hesychius says, that she was 
sometimes represented by a dog. We are told that she 
presided over enchantments, and that when she was call- 
ed seven times, she came to the sacrifices: as soon as 
these were finished, several apparitions appeared, called 
from her Heeatea. 

** She was called by the Egyptians, Bubastis ; her feasts 
were named Bubaste; and the city where they were 

arly celebrated was called Bubastis. They also called 
Gee Isis. 


She is called Chitone and Chitonia, because women 
after child-birth used first to sacrifice to Juno, and then 
offer to Diana their own and their children’s clothes. 

* Chione was the daughter of Dedalion, the son of 
Dedalus: she was beloved by Apollo and Mercury, and 
was the mother of twins ; namely, Philammon, a skilful 
musician, and Autolycus, who proved a famous juggler, 
and an artful thief. She was so far from thinking this a 
shame, that she grew very proud; nay, openly boasted 
that her beauty bad charmed two gods. Besides, she 
was so bold as to speak scornfully of Diana’s beauty, and 
to prefer herself before her: but Diana punished the in- 
solence of this boaster, for she drew, and shot an arrow 
through her tongue, and thereby put her to silence. 

‘*Meleager was punished for the fault of his father 
Oeneus, who, when he offered his first fruits to the gods, 
wilfully forgot Diana; therefore she was angry, and sent 
a wild boar into the fields of his kingdom of Caledonia, 
to destroy them. Meleager, accompanied by many cho- 
sen youths, immediately undertook either to kill this 
boar, or to drive him out of the country. The virgin 
Atalanta was among the hunters, and gave the boar the 
first wound; and soon after, Meleager killed him. He 
valued Atalanta more who wounded him, than himself 
who killed him, and therefore offered her the boar’s skin 
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But the uncles of Meleager were enraged that the hide 
was given to a stranger, and violently took it from her; 
upon which Meleager killed them. As soon as his mother 
Althea understood that Meleager had killed her brothers, 
she sought revenge like a mad woman. In Altha’s 
chamber was a billet, which, when Meleager was born, 
the Fates threw into the fire, saying, ‘The new-born in- 
fant shall live as long as this stick remains unconsumed. 
The mother snatched it out of the fire and quenched 
it, and Jaid it in acloset. But now, moved with rage, 
she goes to her chamber, and fetching the stick, she 
threw it into the fire. As the log burned, Meleager, 
though absent, felt fire in his bowels, which consumed 
him in the same manner that the wood was consumed; 
and when at last the log was quite reduced to ashes, and 


the fire quenched, Maleager at the same time expired, | 


and turned to dust.” 

Although Diana 1s said to have been a virgin, her 
claim to this title seems to be disputed. ‘To be sure she 
abjured marriage, on account of the pangs which her 
mother realised at her birth; yet, as has been seen, she 
was pleased with the company of Endymion; and she 
granted familiar favours to Pan and Orion. She had 
for her attendants sixty of the Oceanides, and twenty 
other nymphs, all of whom, as well as herself, abjured 
marriage. She presided over the travails of women. 
She had many surnames. She was called Lucina, Ily- 
thia, or Juno Pronuba, when invoked by women in chiid- 
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called Agrotera, Orthia, Taurica, Delia, Cynthia, Arj- 
cia, &c. When Typhon waged war against the gods, 
she is said to have metamorphosed herself into a eat, to 
avoid his fury. 

“The inhabitants of Taurica were particularly at- 
tached to the worship of this goddess, and they cruelly 
offered on her altar all the strangers that were ship- 
wrecked on their coasts. Her temple in Aricia was sery- 
ed by a priest who had always murdered his predecessor, 
and the Lacedwemonians yearly offered her human vie- 
tims till the age of Lycurgus, who changed this barbar- 
ous custom for the sacrifice of flagellation. ‘The Athe. 
nians generally offered her goats, and others a white kid, 
and sometimes a boar pig, or an ox. Among plants, the 
poppy and the ditamy were sacred to her. She, as well as 
her brother Apollo, had some oracles, among which those 
of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ephesus, are the most known. 

‘Diana had two temples famous in history. The first 
was that of Ephesus, one of the seven wonders of the 
world. This was burnt to the ground on the very day 
on which Alexander the Great was born. A man named 
Erostratus, wishing to make his name immortal, set fire 
to this magnificent temple, imagining that such an ac- 
tion would necessarily transmit his name to posterity. 

‘The second celebrated temple of Diana, was that of 
Taunica Chersonesus, or the modern Crimea. This 
was in the ancient Scythia, which comprehended ‘parts 
of modern Russia and Tartary. The Scythians there 


bed; and Trivia, when worshipped in the cross-ways, | worshipped Diana with barbarous rites, offering to her 
where her statues were generally erected. She was | human sacrifices.” 


—_——- + - 





ASTRONOMY. 


_—— 


PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 


® The Earth.— ) The Moon, % Mercury, 9 Venus, 
© Sun, ¢ Mars, 2{ Jupiter, 2 Saturn, (in their orbits 
round the earth.) —I. Firmament of stars, IL. First Crys- 
taline Heaven, III. Second Crystaline Heaven. 

Around these concentric orbs and spheres, the Praimum 
MoBiLE, or great first mover, was said to reside. 


By the term “ System” is meant an Hypothesis, or 
supposition of a certain order and arrangement of the 
several parts of the ‘‘ Universe,’ by which astronomers 
explain all the phenomena or appearances of the heaven- 
ly bodies, their motions, changes &c. 

The most celebrated Systems or Hypotheses, are the 
Ptolemaic, the T'ychonic or Brahean, and the Pythago- 
rezn or Copernican. 

The most ancient of these was that taught by Ptolemy, 





TYCHONIC SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The Earth in the centre.— ) The Moon. © The Sur. 
(in their orbits round the earth.) & Mercury, 2 Venus 
(in their orbits round the sun.) g Mars, 2f Jupiter, 
Saturn, (in their orbits round the earth.) * * ‘ 
Firmament of Fixed Stars. 


a celebrated astronomer of Pelusium, in Egypt, wh? 
flourished about 138 B. C. The next in order of time 
was that of T'ycho Brahe, a noble Dane, who was bor 
at Schonen, A. D. 1456. 


THE PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM, 


The Protemaic System supposes the Earth to be 
immovably fixed in the centre of the Universe, and 
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the heavenly bodies move round it from east to west 
once in 24 hours, in the following order :— 

The Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the fixed stars: all these Orbs were sup- 
posed to be fixed ina solid transparent sphere like crys- 
tal. and to be included in another, cal’ed the ** Primum 
Mobile,” which gives motion to all the rest. 

This System owes its origin to the sensible appear- 
ance of the celestial bodies. It was taken for granted, 
that the motions which these bodies appeared to possess 
were real; and, not considering of any motion in the 
Earth, nor being acquainted with the distinctions be- 
tween absulute, relative, or apparent motion, the philo- 
sophers of those days were incapable of forming any 
idea of these particulars; they were, in consequence, 
misled by their senses, for want of that consistence 
which after ages produced. 

It is readily perceived, that they had no notion of any 
other System than our own, nor of any other World than 
the Earth on which we live. They were persuaded that 
all things were made for the use of man; that all the 
stars were contained in one concave sphere, and, con- 
sequently, at an equal distance from the Earth; and that 
the “* Primum Mobile” was circumscribed by the Calum 
Empyrium, or Heaven of Heavens, of a cubic form, which 
they supposed the blissful abode of departed spirits. But 
modern observations and discoveries have sufficiently 
shown the absurdity of this system; hence it is now en- 
tirely abandoned by ail the learned, and is only noticed 
here to show the progress of knowledge. Ptolemy's 


| But this system was even more absurd than that of 
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System was published A. D. 140, and continued in high 
esteem for upwards of a thousand vears: it then gave 
way to that of Tycno Braue. 


OF THE TYCHONIC SYSTEM. 


Tyrcuo Braue, who flourished in the latter end of the 
sixteenth century, conceiving that the Ptolemaic System 
could not be true, contrived another, different from every 
thing before offered to the world. 

In this hypothesis, the earth is supposed to be at rest 
in the universe, and the sun, together with the planets 
and fixed stars, to revolve about the earth in twenty- 
four hours ; and, at the same time, all the planets, except 
the moon, to revolve about the sun. 


Ptolemy, and consequently was soon exploded, and 
was followed by the only true and rational system, re- 
stored by Copernicus. 

Although Tycxuo Braue was not happy in establish- 
ing a new system, he was yet of very great use in astro- 
nomy, by his diligence and exactness in making obser- 

‘vations for a long series of years. Amongst other things, 
he discovered the refraction of the air, and determined 
the places of a great number of the fixeg stars, with an 
accuracy unknown to the astronomers of former times. 
In consequence of these, and of other discoveries which 
he made in Astronomy, he will always be celebrated and 
esteemed by astronomers. 


Guide to Knowledge. 








THE NEEDLES—HOWTH. 


WE citizens of Dublin are proud of the beauty of our 
suburban scenery, and justly ; for there is, perhaps, no 
other city in the British empire that can boast of such a 
variety of picturesque landscapes, as are comprised with- 
‘na circuit of ten or twelve miles of our metropolis. 
Other cities may rival, or perhaps excel us in the beauty 
or magnificence of some particular feature; but in diver- 
sity of scenic beauty, we may defy competition. There 


is no variety of landscape or marine scenery that will 
not be found within this limited circumference. As, 
for example, the river scenery of the Liffey, the Bray 
river, the Dodder, the Tolka, and the Nanny-water, each 
differing in its character, and yet beautiful of its kind; 
| the solitary mountain-valleys of Glencullen, Glen-dubh, 
, and Glenasmol; the Dargle; the sublime mountain 
| tarn, Lough Bray; the richly wooded undulating ceun- 
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try to the south of the city, and the green pastoral plains 
of Fingal to the north; the low villa-spotted shores of 
the bay, and the more solitary and magnificent coast- 
scenery of Howth and Killiney; the island-cliffs of Dal- 
key and Ireland’s eye. In short, it is almost impossible 
even to enumerate, within our limited compass, the va- 
rious beautiful objects which, on every side of Dublin, 
are presented to the eye, and that may be visited ina 
drive of an hour or two. Nor is our vicinity less rich in 
the various objects interesting to the naturalist, the bo- 
tanist, or the geologist, and which should not be wholly 
unfamiliar to every inquiring mind. In the memorials 
of man in by-gone times, it is equally well stored: the 
rude Druidic tomb or altar; the Cairn; the Rath or 
Moate ; the simple oratory of the earliest Christian times ; 
the Round Tower so peculiar to our island; the Abbey; 
the baronial castle, and the old vénerable triangular- 
gabled mansion of the resident squire of former days ;— 
all these are to be found dispersed over its surface, and, 
with their traditions, supply food for pleasing contem- 
plation and instructive thought. 

Notwithstanding, however, this profusion of attractions 
to tempt us to the purest and most purifying, the cheap- 
est and most valuable of all enjoyments—the pleasures 
derivable from the charms of nature—we are of opinion, 
that the great majority of the inhabitants of Dublin have 
as yet but very imperfectly learned to appreciate the 
treasures of this kind which they possess, and we are 
quite sure that they do not enjoy them as they should. 
We know, indeed, that they pour forth in thousands, to 
indulge in the unhealthy excitement of the bustle and 
dust of the drive to Kingstown; but this is mere fasbion, 
habit, or call it what you will,—it is not the sober and 
quiet enjoyment of nature. The more solitary and 
sublime scenery of the country is wholly deserted, or 
only known to the musing spendthrift of time, the angler. 

This want of feeling “for the enjoyment of nature’s 
beauty we deeply regret, in the poet’s word’s,— 


“Knowing that Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; tis her privilege, 
‘Through all the years of this our life, :o lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 

The heart that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetmgs where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheertul faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.”"-— Wordsworth. 


Other causes, arising out of the want of cultiva on of 
intellectual tastes, we shall apply ourselves earnestly to 
remove. With this object, it is our intention shortly to 
commence a series of walks in the vicinity of Dublin, 
directing the attention of our readers to the various ob- 
Jects to be met with, either of picturesque or historic 
interest, and occasionally illustrating our subject with 
illustrations. 

We have been led into these observations, on looking 
at our prefixed wood engraving, which represents a sub- 
ject of no common sublimity and grandeur, and which 
notwithstanding is, we are persuaded, but little known 
to our fellow-citizens. Such a scene, if it happened to 
be a hundred miles off, would be visited, at least by our 
aristocracy, to show their fashionable taste and disregard 
of expense; but within the short distance of an humble 
pedestrian walk, it offers no such gratification, and con- 
sequently remains unknown or disregarded. It is a view 
of the Light-house of Howth as seen from the shore, 
through a vista between the two remarkably pointed 
rocks on the south side of that beautiful promontory, 
popularly known to mariners by the name of “the 
Needles,” or sometimes, “the Candlesticks.’ These 
singular features are the remains of a rocky headland 
worn into these fantastic forms by the action of the pow- 
erful element to whose fury they are exposed. Nothing 
can be more picturesquely imagined than the situation 
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of the distant Pharos, placed upon a lofty and precipitous 
conical rock, almost insulated, and connected with the 
land by a bridge ;—standing out boldly among the waves, 
and commanding both the southern and eastern iron 
bound cliffs of the great promontory with which it is 
connected, it seems “predestined by nature for the pur- 
pose to which it is applied. ‘This rock is popularly call- 
ed the Baily, a corruption of Bally, (Balltum, a habita- 
tion,) a name originally applied to the ancient circular 
fortress which crowned its summit previous to the erec- 
tion of the present buildings. ‘This fortress was tradi- 
tionally said to have been the work of the Danes. The 
Light-house is a building of very modern date, erected 
by the Ballast Board, the older ligkt-house having been 
found inefficient from the greater loftiness of its situa- 
tion, which rendered it subject to be obscured by clouds 
and mists. It is now disused. ‘The light in the present 
structure is produced by a set of reflectors ground to the 
parabolic form, in the foci of Which large oil lamps are 
placed, according to the system now generally adopted 
by the Trinity-house. 

The scenery of the south side of Howth, of which our 
illustration forms a part, presents a succession of beauti- 
ful and picturesque features, but which can only be pre 
perly enjoyed by the pedestrian, as the road, for the 
greater part, wiads too far away to allow of their being 
seen. And it is only from these bold crags that the 
beauty of our bay can be fairly appreciated, as they com- 
mand the whole of its spacious marine amphitheatre, and 
the entire range of the Dublin and Wicklow Mountains. 

Dublin Penny Journal. 
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CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Tas is the name of a range of mountains in the 
northern part of New York, and branching into Canada. 
They are broken through by the Hudson about fifty 


miles above the city of New York. ‘Their eastern face 
is steep, and displays an immense number of pr ecipices 
of great extent. T hey appear encircling the mountains 
like enormous bands, and from their summits we have 
the most grand and delightful prospects of the great 
valley of the Hudson, and of the distant mountains of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

‘*F rom these summits,” says a traveller in those re- 
gions, ‘we behold at dawn of day, a scene of unrivalled 
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splendour. ‘The sun rises in dazzling brightness over the 
distant Tagkannac mountains, but the immense valley of 
the Hudson is still clad in the shades of night. As the 
sun advances, objects in the valley are gradually and 
dimly disclosed. Were and there appear white fogs, 
resting on the waters; soon these are raised and expand- 
ed into clouds by the warmth of the sun, and, tinged with 
gold and purple, sail away far below, brushing the moun- 
tains with their dewy wings. 

“The eye now wanders over a vast expanse like a 
world in miniature. ‘The Hudson, many miles distant, 
appears at the base of the mountains diminished in ap- 
pearance to a rivulet. From the Highlands to Albany, 
every town and village on its banks can be discerned; 
ships with all their canvass spread appear dwindled to 
boats. The rising sun gleaming over the rivers and on 
the lakes of mountain and valley, renders them like 
crimson floods of fire. 

«The mountains of Lake George, the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, and the lofty ranges of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut are in view, and their blue cloud-like 
summits seem mingled with the distant sky. ‘The val- 
ley of the Hudson appears an immense plain chequered 
with groves and corn fields. Sometimes the valley is 
filled with clouds, resembling a boundless ocean, while 
the insulated summits are in the sunshine and clear sky. 
When put in motion by the wind, the clouds of the val- 
ley roll like the waves of a tempestuous sea, and storms 


are often seen sweeping far below, shrouding a part of 


the landscape in midnight darkness. You hear the 
thunder roll, and see the lightning play beneath your 
feet, while the mountain heights around you are in a 
calm and cloudless sky.” 

The Pine Orchard is a spot upon these mountains 
about seven miles from the Hudson, where a road winds 
upwards to the height of 2274 feet. At this spot, upon 
a small plain scattered over with forest trees, stands an 
elegant hotel, called the Catskill Mountain House. In 
summer this is the general resort of visitors. ‘The pros- 
pect from the place embraces some of the grandest views 
which the mountains exhibit.—Parley’s Book of Curio- 
sities. 
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OLD PARR. 
By a wise provision of the great Author of our being, 
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we are fond of life, and desirous, as far as we can, of ex- 
tending the short span alloted to us on earth. For this 
purpose, health, which forms a large ingredient in hu- 
man happiness, must be promoted; and whatever tends 
to health, tends also to old age., When, therefore. we 
meet with persons who have reached their eightieth or 
ninetieth year, or read of those whose age has amounted 
to a hundred and upwards, it is no less instructive than 
interesting to observe the means which, under Provi- 
dence, have led to their arriving at such an advanced 
period of life. 

It will generally be found, on inquiry into such cases, 
that certain modes of living have been adopted, which 
may be called some of the conditions of longevity; and 
the tables which have been given of the respective ages 
and residences of certain very aged persons, with some 
sketch of their history, establish this fact, with few ex- 
ceptions. 'They have, almost all, been born of healthy 
parents, and have been early accustomed to exercise, 
temperance, and simplicity of food. 

To these may be added, in the greater number of in- 
stances, early rising, and a due regulation of those pas- 
sions which are bestowed on man for good and wise ends; 
but which, when abused, invariably hasten on his 
decay. 

With these remarks, which we trust may prove ac- 
ceptable to some of our readers, we have prefaced a like- 
ness and short account of the celebrated Tuomas Parr, 
or, as he is called, in a portrait of his own time, “ The 
old, old, very old man, of Winnington, in the parish of 
Alderbury, in Shropshire, who was born in the reign of 
King Edward the Fourth, in the year 1483. He lived 
152 years, 9 months, and odd days, and departed this 
life at Westminster, November 15, 1635.” 

There is but little mentioned of his life; but perhaps 
the most remarkable incident in it was the occasion of 
his being brought from his native village to London. 
Thomas, earl of Arundel and Surrey, earl marshal of 
England, was visiting some manors which he held in 
Shropshire; and, hearing of Parr’s great age, he pro- 
posed to him a journey to London. The earl accord- 
ingly provided a litter and two horses for him; and, with 
some difficulty, in consequence of the crowds of people 
who pressed to see the old man, got him safe to Lon- 
don, where he was well entertained at his lordship’s 
cost. 


The following amusing anecdote is told of him. His 
three leases of 21 years each, making 63 years, being 
expired, he took his last lease of his landlord, Mr. John 
Porter, for his life, with which lease he lived more than 
fifty years. But he wished, for his wife’s sake, to renew 
his lease for years, which his landlord would not consért 
to; upon which Old Parr, who had been long blind, and 
was sitting in his chair by the fire, being told by his wife 
that young Mr. Porter, the landlord’s son, was coming 
towards the house to call, “Is he so,” said Parr, “I 
prithee, wife, lay a pin on the ground near my foot, or 
at my right toe,” which she did; and when young Mr. 
Porter came, the old man said, after the usual salutations, 
‘Wife, is not that a pin that lies at my foot?” “Truly, 
husband,” quoth she, “it is a pin indeed!” so she took 
it up, and Mr. Porter was amazed that the old man had 
recovered his sight again; but it was quickly found to be 
‘‘a witty conceit, thereby to have him suppose him to be 
more lively than he was, because he hoped to have his 
lease renewed for his wife’s sake.” 

The longevity of Thomas Parr seems to have descend- 
ed as an heir-loom to his posterity : as his son lived to 
the age of 113, his grandson to 109, and his great grand- 
son to 125! 

Perhaps the most extraordinary instance on record of 
liveliness such as is shown in the anecdote above, at an 
extreme old age, is that of the Countess of Desmond, 
who died 140 years old. Her death happened at the 
end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, it was said at the time, 
‘by a fever occasioned by a fall from a walnut-tree! ” 
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POETRY. 
ODE TO PEACE. 
BY COWPER. 


Morar; the mourner shall sit on thy tomb. The hills 
shall know thee no more; thy bow shall lie in the hall 
unstrung ! 

Thou wert swift, O Morar! asa roe on the desert, 
terrible as a meteor of fire. ‘Thy wrath was as the storm. 
Thy sword in battle as lightning in the field. Thy voice 
was as a stream after rain; like thunder on distant hills. 
Many fell by thy arm; they were consumed by the flames 
of thy wrath. But when thou didst return from war, how 
peaceful was thy brow! Thy face was like the sun after 
rain; like the moon in the silence of night; calm as the 
breast of the lake when the loud wind is laid. 

Narrow is thy dwelling now! dark the place of thine 
abode! With these steps I compass thy grave. O thou 
who wast so great before! Four stones, with their heads 
of moss, are the only memorials of thee. A tree with 
scarce a leaf, long grass which whistles in the wind, mark 
to the hunter’s eye the grave of the mighty Morar. Mo- 
rar! thou art low indeed. Thou hast no mother to 
mourn thee; no maid with her tears of love. Dead is 
she that brought thee forth. Fallen is the daughter of 
Morglan.— Ossian. 


























Come, peace of mind, delightful guest, 
Return and make thy downy nest 
Once more in this sad heart! 
Nor riches I, nor power pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 
We therefore need not part. 


Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From avarice and ambition free, 
And pleasure’s fatal wiles? 
For whom, alas! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 
The banquet of thy smiles ? 


The great, the gay, shall they partake 

The heaven that thou alone canst make? 
And wilt thou quit the stream 

That murmurs through the dewy mead, 

The grove and the sequester’d shade, 
To bea guest with them ? 


For thee 1 panted, thee I prized, 

For thee I gladly sacrificed 
Whate’er I loved before ; 

And shall I see thee start away, 

And, helpless, hopeless, hear thee say 
Farewell! we meet no more ? 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


A treaty has been concluded with the Dutch Government, and 
thus is the Belgic question at length put to rest. 

A treaty of peace has been concluded between Ibrahim Pacha 
and the Sultan, whereby the storm of war has been allayed in the 
east. 

A letter from Havana states that the Cholera is still prevailing 
in that city, and is again making dreadful ravages at Guanebacoa, 
about two leagues distant. In the lower grounds and along the 
rivers, both in that vicinity and at Matanzas, the colored popula- 
tion were said to be literally mowed down, 

The Cholera is raging at New-Orleans. A letter from that 
placo, dated June 13, estimates the number of deaths daily from 
100 to 180; though this is probably too high an estimate. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Ir seems to be the fate of the Belles Lettres, an inge- 
nious French writer observes, that they break out in all 
their splendour during some ages, and then are again 
doomed to decline into total neglect. 

Athens long preserved a correct taste in Eloquence, in 
Philosophy, and in Poetry. At the same time, the Fine 
Arts flourished in all their beauty; but a frightful bar- 
barism soon succeeded the refinement and the science 
of this ingenious nation. 

The Romans having vanquished the Greeks, awaken- 
ed the Muses from their lethargy; and the Augustan 
age was for Italy what that of Pisistratus had been for 
Greece. The decline of that empire soon occasioned 
that of the Belles Lettres; and the invasions of those 
people who dismembered the Roman empire, threw all 
again into barbarism and ignorance. Charlemagne at- 
tempted to revive the sciences: he rewarded the learn- 
ed, and he established schools in the principal cities of 
the empire. It was his command, thai a number of 
volumes should be transcribed, to be dispersed through- 
out the kingdom. 

Our illustrious Alfred began the same reformation in 
England. Engaged as he was in one continued war 
with the Danes, nothing could disturb the designs he 
had formed for the restoration of letters. He laments 
the ignorance of the times, with all the indigna- 
tion of a philosopher, and the resentment of a patriot 
prince. 

The attempts of those great monarchs availed little: 
the clash of arms taught a melancholy silence to the 
Muses. Since those times, as the monarchical govern- 
ment became more firmly established, the Belles Lettres 
insensibly revived. 

But it was chiefly under the pontificate of Leo the 
Tenth, that munificent patron of literature, that they 
sprung up in all their richest luxuriance. Assisted by 
the art of printing, which had been discovered some 
time before, they made those immense progresses, and 
formed those heroes of literature, which so forcibly 
claim our warmest admiration. 


Curiosities of Literature. 





ONE HUNDRED AGENTS 


Could be advantageously employed in different sections of the 
Union, in obtaining subscribers for this Magazine. It is not of 
a local character, but is calculated for general circulation; and 
hence subscribers may as well be obtained in one part of the coun- 
try as another. Good encouragement will be given to agents, 
and a number to the amount of one hundred at least, could be 
furnished by us with profitable employment. 
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Should an order for the Magazine be received, unaccompanied by 
advance payment, one number will be sent, showing our terms; 
after which, no more will be forwarded till payment shall have 
been received. 
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of country, their proprietors, for the want of promptitude on the 
part of their subscribers, are compelled to resort to loans, and to 
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My tears, O Ryno! are for the dead; my voice for 
those that have passed away. ‘Tall thou art on the hill; 
fair among the sons of the vale. But thou shalt fall like 











